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PAST EVENTS AND COMING PROBLEMS. 

BY M. DE BLOWITZ. 

It is when a man begins to understand that his life is draw- 
ing to a close that he feels an ardent curiosity to lift the veil 
which hides the future. From the vantage point whence his view 
stretches over the years that have rolled by, years which he fancies 
have brought him a certain experience, he is tempted inevitably to 
draw conclusions as to the future, and to seek to sketch out the 
grand lines of the book of the morrow as the sequel to the pages 
of yesterday. 

The following lines need no other explanation than this. They 
have no other raison d'etre. Indifferent as to the past, with no 
special enthusiasm for the present, which has nothing new to 
offer me, and after long years during which, in thousands of 
columns, I have loyally recounted, and often accurately judged, 
the every-day incidents of my time, and, above all, the so extra- 
ordinary events which I have witnessed, I should like now, with- 
out wishing to become a prophet, to indicate the problems with 
which the coming century will have to deal, the questions which 
it will have to examine and to solve. 

It is naturally of Prance that I intend first to speak, pend- 
ing the moment when I am free to speak of the other nations, 
for Prance is the country which I have most closely observed; 
moreover, since the beginning of the century, and even to-day. 
Prance has been and is the central point of attraction, the point 
which solicits universal attention, and from which radiate those 
general influences which are agitating the world. But, on my 
route, I shall try to east furtive but scrutinizing glances in 
various directions, seeking to discover the possible nature of the 
drift of events as the generations advance deeper and deeper into 
the opening century. 
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When the nineteenth century began, the events that were 
taking place in Prance were agitating the world. Every one 
gazed thither in expectation for the solution of the problems 
■which she had raised in ridding herself of the monarchy. Every 
one was waiting beyond the borders for the first breath, from over 
the frontiers, of that new spirit which was destined to transform 
the ancient world; and there was not a convulsion which shook 
the surface of France that had not its echo and its consequences 
in the trembling of the planet. The axe which had severed from 
its body the head of the king seemed a menace for all the royal 
lines of Europe, and the coalition of Europe was but the reply 
to the challenge flung in its face by Prance. The dawn of the 
century now ending was a French dawn. French philosophers, 
French law-givers, French writers, French painters and French 
soldiers were the terror, the horror or the admiration of kings and 
peoples. They expected from France either the worst or the best, 
according as they had something to gain or to lose by the new 
gospel of liberty and equality, of which she appeared to be wish- 
ing to sow the seeds. 

Then it was that rose and loomed on the horizon the fast- 
invading glory of the man who was in himself the synthesis of 
all the types of human greatness and ambition, who aspired to 
realize every form of human domination, who inspired every ha- 
tred, every fear, every indignation, every admiration, every fanat-* 
icism, and whose name, even to-day, after the numberless con- 
vulsions which for a century have shaken French soil, dominates 
every other, drowning in its splendor, as the sun its satellites, 
every other name which arose with his, or has arisen since on the 
horizon of history. Yes, any efFort to appreciate the nineteenth 
century in France brings the inquirer at every point face to face, 
either in an attitude of adulation or of indignation, with the name 
of Napoleon I., and so great is this name that all who since have 
sought to use it for their own aggrandizement or interest have 
merited the jeers of the universe or the disdainful fury of those 
who had been able really to estimate the achievements of this 
Colossus. 

I am perfectly alive to the mistakes and blunders, even the 
crimes, of Napoleon I. History has noted them; the public con- 
science has branded them. But the effects of these mistakes and 
blunders and these crimes have now been spent, and only the vast 
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conceptions of this reformer, of this law-giver, of this supreme 
genius in the art of war, have survived. Thus, since his disap- 
pearance, since his eclipse on the horizon of the modem world, 
every luminary which has appeared, in France at least, has seemed 
merely an accidental apparition, and since him no man has been 
a sufficiently energetic pilot to steer the French bark toward a 
port where it could find shelter from the storms and anchor in 
safety. Since 1815, ever since the day when St. Helena opened 
to receive him, like the country from whose bourne no traveller 
returns, France has been like the flotsam and jetsam of the waves, 
now lifted high on the summits of the sea, but more often precip- 
itated into the abyss. Kegime has succeeded regime; experiments 
in government have been multiplied at more or less varied in- 
tervals; and each time France, deceived in her hopes and ex- 
pectations, frustrated in her sacrifices, has had her dreams dissi- 
pated by the constant evocation of a reality which has shattered 
her illusions. The royalty which dubbed itself "Legitimate," 
because it strove to hark back to the real past, misunderstanding 
the immensity of the genius whom it succeeded, conceived, like 
an aged pigmy ruminating mighty thoughts, the extravagant idea 
of effacing the work and memory of the giant whose shoes it so 
rashly sought to don. 

After the Eestoration, a bastard royalty sought to place one 
foot on the ground of the traditional dynasty, and the other on 
that of modem concessions ; but, almost unnoticed, without shock 
or outcry, it tottered and fell in the silent abandonment of a 
principle ill-defined. Once more a provisional Republic, attempt- 
ing to create for itself, like the others, a legitimacy, rose on the 
mins of the modem Monarchy of July ; but the advent of a man 
who was proclaimed the descendant of the giant — of a man who, 
with no notion of its weight, dared bear the burden of Napoleon's 
name — sufficed to compass the speedy check of this attempt at a 
Republic, and the new Napoleon, almost with impunity, throttled, 
if I may so say, the law, and seized France, still trembling at 
the thought of beholding a Napoleon seated on her secular throne. 
Then again, following upon the defeat which had made to totter 
and to crumble the throne of the Second Empire, a Republic, the 
anonymous refuge which was opened up in the path of France 
fleeing before destiny, was set up; and it now closes a century 
of incessant agitations, a century which began in revolution, and 
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which has ended without having even yet exhausted, by any 
definitive solution, the cycle of its political experiments. 

Thus far each of the attempts made by France, since the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth centur)', to obtain, if not repose, at least 
stability, has left behind it a certain quantity of floating wreck- 
age, tossed hither and thither as events change, and often accumu- 
lating in vast sargasso seas of obstruction at the entrance of every 
port of refuge. Each regime has left behind it a dangerous 
plague which I shall define the plague of social parasitism. And 
no sooner, vanquished by the years, does one generation of these 
parasites disappear, than another rises to take its place, and to 
continue its devastating corrosive work. This is the ill from 
which France has suffered for a century, and from which it is 
still suffering. Each successive regime has absorbed the privi- 
leged persons of the regime that preceded it, who had changed 
their convictions without tempering their appetites, or discard- 
ing their presumption and audacity. The ''Old Eegime" left be- 
hind it the privileged classes who claimed the right to live at the 
expense of the nation. These persons were gathered up by the 
Empire, which, in absorbing them, fancied that it legitimized its 
own government by their adhesion, whereas it had merely perpet- 
uated the social parasitism resulting from the exaggerated priv- 
ileges accorded by the old regime to its favorites. When the Em- 
pire disappeared, it in turn bequeathed its privileged classes, 
its own parasites, mingled with those of the old regime, to the 
"legitimate royalty." And so, from government to government, 
from regime to regime, has been growing and extending the 
parasitic mass ; so that to-day, over a France which fancies itself 
democratic and which aspires to be so, stretches like an immense, 
constantly shifting blotch, this social parasitism, these throngs 
of individuals always discontented, always with unslaked thirst, 
always ready to upset existing things on the chance of finding 
a place or reaping an advantage by a possible upheaval. 

I have insisted at this length upon what I have called social 
parasitism in France — and which, indeed, exists in many other 
countries as well to a greater or less degree — ^because it seems 
to me to constitute for France the veritable danger against which 
she will have to do battle during the coming century, and which 
she must learn to conjure away if she would escape the perils 
which beset the existence of nations. 
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In France, the malady of social parasitism dates from the 
origin of the Revolution, and each successive generation has 
handed on to its successor, down to our own times, the constantly 
accumulating mass of those who hold that the law of labor was 
not made for them, that they are privileged to remain both idlers 
and agitators, and that in their case the obligation to bear their 
share of the national burden of toil does not exist. 

In the midst of this France which seems to wish to become 
really a democracy, the upper aristocracy contemplates, as from 
a lofty vantage point, with a sincere and almost natural disdain, 
the vast stretches of the democratic ocean which is throbbing at 
its feet. But on the slopes of the summit where this party of the 
aristocracy — ^which is for France as a whole an object of historic 
pride — ^has kept its foothold for a century, have assembled also a 
heterogeneous collection of doubtful elements, possessing no his- 
toric raison d'etre^ but sharing the disdainful and haughty temper 
of the veritable aristocracy. And these new recruits, although 
quite without the slightest right, are swelling the ranks of that 
nation within the nation which, disdainfully and haughtily as 
drones, views all that exists around it as its natural tributary, and 
those who are not to the manner born as bound to devote their 
energies to its own aggrandizement and interests, and slavishly to 
follow its bests. No regime in France is more responsible for 
this state of things than the Second Empire. Democratic Caesar- 
ism is the most baneful of all political theories; for Caesar, in 
order to render the democracy his docile slave, is bound at once 
to flatter and degrade it. Thus no regime here since the explo- 
sion of the First Revolution had aroused a more profound irrita- 
tion, a greater wrath, a more violent hatred in its opponents; 
and so violent was this antagonism that, when this regime crum- 
bled, many of its opponents consoled themselves for the defeat of 
the Fatherland by their joy at the fall of the Empire. 

To-day, however, we may affirm that none of the previous 
regimes which succeeded one another during the past century has 
still in this soil, so often and so rudely shaken in the past, roots 
deep enough for the nation to rise at its summons, and to warrant 
its hope to exchange its present state for that of any de- 
funct regime whatever, for the nation is fast forgetting them all. 

But how happens it that to-day, and indeed now for a decade, 
Trajaee, which no longer suffers from a dynastic malady, and 
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which has ceased to regret the vanished regimes, is nevertheless 
the prey of incessant torment, of agitations which give her no re- 
pose, and that she seems every now and then to be nearing the 
gravest perils? 

The answer to this question is to be found in what has already 
been said of social parasitism. This immense mob, ever ready 
to attack existing authority, which it looks upon as frustrating 
the aspirations that it confounds with it« rights, is like a vast 
army laying untiring siege to the rulers it detests, whom it longs 
and strives to upset, and that, too, without hesitating to imperil 
the very existence of the country itself. The immense majority 
of this opposition which is never at rest cherishes obstinately the 
dream of the advent of a "saviour." For this end, the independ- 
ence of humanity, the right to self-government, the will to re- 
pudiate the orders and domination of a single man, all the aspira- 
tions, in fact, of human dignity, constitute the maddest of unin- 
telligible usurpations. This innumerable army of idle parasites 
dreams of a master who, by the forced labor of a portion of so- 
.ciety, will provide the others with the means of nourishing their 
laziness and, as they fondly fancy, their unrecognized capacities. 
They look to find such a master in the absolute form of a mon- 
archy or empire, forgetting that it is not the form of government, 
but the genius of the rulers, which constitutes the means of sal- 
vation. But what seems to justify their theory is that, thus far, 
the Third Eepublie has revealed, neither in its successive heads, 
nor in those who have labored at their side, the scientific mind, 
the philosopher or the reformer, who, after having properly 
diagnosed the trouble, has undertaken to discover or apply the 
remedy. 

M. Thiers was an extremely clever man, a perspicacious mind, 
a man of firm will, a penetrating observer of his time, and a pas- 
sionate judge of events of the past. But his accession coincided 
too completely with his country's ruin for him to be able to give 
his time to dreaming of future remedies; and just when he might 
have hoped to devote the remainder of his life to the cure of his 
country's ills, his fall arrested both his hopes and his plans. 

Marshal MacMahon was, in the hands of the monarchist con- 
spirators who had concocted and compassed the fall of M. Thiers, 
merely an unwitting instrument. Happily for his renown, his 
scrupulous conscience prevented him from being also their crim- 
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inal instrument, by becoming the docile puppet of those who had 
put him in office. He left behind him the memory of an uncom- 
promising integrity, superior to all the allurements of vanity and 
of a merely passing glory. 

M. Jules Grevy displayed in office, which he attained so un- 
expectedly, the spirit and temper and bearing of a member of the 
upper middle class, the French bourgeoisie, at once sceptical and 
contented with things as they are; and he considered himself in 
his post as the representative of the tumultuous wills then agi- 
tating Parliament, itself the somewhat vague reflection of the 
national will. 

M. Camot was, in every sense of the word, an honneie homme, 
upright, modest, wanting in self-confidence, conscientious, un- 
enthusiastic, and without personal ambition. He thought it the 
supreme honor of his life to have prepared and almost to have 
carried through the Franco- Kussian alliance; but after having 
thus, as he believed, assured the security of his country abroad, 
the idea never occurred to him to analyze and to assuage its 
internal ills. 

At the moment of his election M. Casimir Perier seemed to 
arouse numerous hopes. He is one of the men who have most 
disappointed both their friends and those who have observed them 
from afar. He had neither the energy to obtain any real au- 
thority, nor sufficient philosophy. The reed broke of itself; and 
when at Eennes he gave evidence we perceived that this rigid man 
had resigned only to avoid the successive rebuffs inflicted on his 
weakness by his associates. And he, too, believed that he had 
done enough for his country and his own glory in advancing one 
step further the alliance prepared by M. Camot. 

M. Felix Faure will remain the strangest, the most indecipher- 
able enigma for those who would comprehend the motives of his 
action, and the spirit in which he held his post. His contact with 
the Czar Nicholas II. had troubled his vision, the original clear- 
ness of which, indeed, remains still to be demonstrated. Having 
attained the summit of republican power by an inexplicable freak 
of fortune, he seemed, toward the end of his life, haunted bj I 
know not what vision of enlarged authority; and, paradoxical, 
improbable as it may seem, those who made overt opposition to 
the Republic found his ear always open to their suggestions. 
He, too, believed that he had fulfilled his mission and justified 
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the extraordinary hazard which had put him at the head of the 
most brilliant of nations, in bringing about the public manifesta- 
tion of the alliance between France and Eussia. 

But no more than his predecessors at the summit of the po- 
litical hierarchy has M. Loubet ever dreamed of attempting to 
probe the wounds from which, however, he himself is personally 
a sufEerer, and which form the chronic malady that menaces the 
repose and the health of France. M. Loubet is, in every sense 
of the word, what is known as a "brave homme" unpretentious, 
with no false modesty, with no extravagant ambitions, in no wise 
inclined to magnify his own importance nor yet that of his role, 
and he fulfils his mission without any great ardor, but with no 
over-worry. His ambition will be satisfied if he succeeds in 
reaching the legal limit of his magistracy without any too grave 
accidents to compromise the tranquillity of his country, and in 
handing on to his successor a France more or less mistress of its 
destinies. 

I have said that I did not mean to predict the future. I am 
not a chiromantist. I am simply noting here the existence of 
an evil extremely rife in France, which exists as well throughout 
Europe to a greater or less degree — namely, the growing evil 
everywhere of social parasitism, which it will be the mission of 
the twentieth century to combat, to repress and to extirpate. 

When the fruit appears on the branches it is almost impercep- 
tible ; its progress is slow, for the sap ascends slowly from the soil, 
and slowly the warmth descends from the sky, combining their 
forces for the ripening thereof. It takes on its peculiar hue; its 
lines swell until it reaches its perfect form; it grows and thrives 
until now only the last drop of sap is wanting to give it its final 
beauty, its firm texture and its sweet savor. Then, 1(5 ! of a sud- 
den it falls from the tree, just at this supremely critical psycho- 
logical moment preceding its complete maturity. It falls, it re- 
mains inert. It has the appearance of fruit; it contains all the 
essential elements. But it is dead-sea fruit. 

'Now, alongside the idle and the drones, who have enough to 
live upon, but who are able to add nothing to their resources, side 
by side with the twining parasite who climbs up along the social 
organism, catching in all the interstices of the trellis, and in- 
sinuating itself into every depression, where it thrives on the blood 
and flesh of others, there is also the fruit sec, the poseur, the man 
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who has vague ideas on every subject, the man who cherishes 
every ambition and appetite and aspiration, the man of universal 
pretensions, who is always ready with an explanation, always 
ready to redress everthing, and who fancies he has the right to 
occupy every place and to play any r61e he may fancy. 

These three negative social types, the shiftless and idle, the 
parasite, and the dead-sea fruit, taken together, form the evil 
which is obstructing the normal social life of France. 

And this malady must be eliminated by Prance, and by all 
Europe, if France and Europe, which are suifering diversely there- 
from, would escape perdition. The mission of France in the 
twentieth century will be the extirpation of this triple parasitism, 
and the substitution of live flesh for the dead flesh which now 
encumbers its movements. To be sure, neither France nor Eu- 
rope has as yet reached the point at which either is liable imme- 
diately to succumb to this malady which is gnawing at their 
vitals. Its action is long and slow; and the energy displayed by 
the nations in their struggle against the elements of disintegra- 
tion is often of the utmost vigor. But those nations that have 
not a clear perception of the malady are exposed to more painful 
surprises still, to more speedy destruction, when the hour strikes 
at which they will be perforce constrained to east about for some 
radical means of cure or perish in their nonchalance and igno- 
rance. 

In my opinion, the problem of the suppression of this malady 
of social parasitism is to-day the most pressing and serious one 
with which the century now opening will have to deal. And that 
century cannot dream of outstripping in grandeur the age now 
gone, which has been the greatest that has ever existed, and which 
none no doubt will ever surpass. 

The eighteenth century at its setting, if I may so express my- 
self, lighted by the explosion of the French Eevolution the aurora 
of human liberty, of the enfranchised conscience, of budding legal- 
ity. The nineteenth century awoke amidst the hubbub of war. 
Cries went up from Saragossa against the violation of territory. 
The lurid lights of Moscow gleamed over the sinister horrors of 
invasion, and when the Colossus fell, when on his frail bark he 
sailed toward his eternal rock, one might have believed that the 
era of wars was forever ended. France, too, should have been 
cured of war, for, after twenty years of fighting and torment, 
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saturated with glory, but thirsting for repose, she rejoiced in the 
recovery of her old frontiers. Yet the most pacific of monarchies 
again made war, and it was to her that was due the destruction 
of the triple-state of the Mediterranean pirates. 

It was then that humanity resolved to eradicate the greatest 
of its shames, namely slavery; and it will be the crowning glory 
of the nineteenth century that it undertook this task and suc- 
ceeded therein. But in the domain of politics, in the domain of 
science, in the field of inventions, the nineteenth century has been, 
1 repeat, the greatest of all. It has witnessed the unification of 
Germany, as a consequence of a long premeditated war, which, all 
other considerations aside, was tarnished by the unjust aggression 
upon Lorraine. It has witnessed the unification of Italy, ob- 
tained by methods as ingenious as they were unforeseen; and it 
has beheld with astonished eyes, looming once more over the 
world, the vague image of the ancient Eome. Most extraordinary of 
visions, within sixteen years — the space of an atom in the duration 
of existence as a whole — ^it has almost beheld the realization of 
the terrible sentence which predicted and explains the action of 
Italian unity: "My kingdom is not of this world." Yes, between 
the day when Pius IX., whose sovereignty extended from Eome 
to Ferrara, from Ferrara to Aneone ; who had at his disposal cities 
and ports, spiritual armies and a tangible living one; who could 
strike with the sword and excommunicate with a word ; who, from 
the highest summits of Papal temporal and spiritual power, had 
proclaimed the dogma of the Immaculate Conception; between 
the day, I say, of this proclamation and the day when the Italian 
guns battered down the Porta Pia, within this ephemeral space of 
time the royal Papacy had become a thing of the past, and Pius 
IX. was a prisoner in the VaticEun. 

Such are the two vast achievements, the two incredible and 
unhoped for unifications, realized by this nineteenth century in 
the domain of international politics. 

But it has done more than this. At the gesture of Stanley, 
who dispelled before him as he advanced the thick shadows which 
enswathed the Dark Continent, it replied by a veritable and mul- 
tiple invasion of that continent; and to-day, what with the enter- 
prise, energy and activity of the nineteenth century, the black 
world of Africa has ceased to present its impenetrable secrets to 
the inflexible spirit of investigation of our time. 
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But the new century will have to continue and complete the 
inquiries of the old one, to consolidate its work, and to shed yet 
more light across the still obscure portions of the realms already 
discovered, but not yet sufficiently opened up. 

I catch glimpses, however, in the twentieth century of wars 
on wars throughout its entire span. If the United States is swept 
away by the wind of imperialism, it must make ready to sustain 
during the coming century formidable struggles, in order to as- 
similate what is still wanting to the satisfaction of its imperialist 
dreams, and no time should be lost in the preparation of the 
means which will permit the serious realization of this ideal. 

England, little by little, has succumbed to the fascination ex- 
ercised on nations as well as men by the mirage of conquests and 
aggrandizement. Its domain is immense. To insure its safety, 
it will have formidably to increase its means of protection at 
home. While striving to attach to itself its empire by the free 
sympathy of its allied colonies, it must put itself in readiness to 
succor them in order to be succored by them. Their attachment 
must be secured by a sense of the security which the mother coun- 
try affords them ; and within her own borders, too, she should see 
to it that she is safe against all surprise. By raising the prestige 
of her armies, she must learn to inspire fear in her foes and con- 
fidence in her partisans. Without pretending to foresee from 
what direction war will come, what is certain is that the logic and 
force of circumstances will impel her to reorganize her army. 

I should like to read the intimate thoughts of those who took 
part in the inter-parliamentary congress of peace during the 
Paris Exhibition. Are there really any among them who believe 
that the era of wars can so soon be closed, or, in fact, can ever be 
ended ? Struggle is the very evidence, the very manifestation of 
life, the stimulant of the race, and the cessation of combat is tlie 
cessation of life. For my part, I believe that the twentieth cen- 
tury will witness numerous and terrible wars throughout the en- 
tire globe. In the centre of Europe I see war break out on the 
morrow of the death of Francis Joseph. 

There is not a single reflecting being who can suppose that, at 
Francis Joseph's death, the marvellous mosaic, which from the 
Austria of yesterday has become the Austria-Hungary of to-day. 
will continue to remain what it now is. With the disappearance 
of the direct heir to the throne vanished all possibility of a peace- 
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able succession ; and, most extraordinary of all, by imposing upon 
Frangois d'Este, the present heir, a solemn oath renouncing for 
his descendants all rights to the succession, the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy has deprived the successor of Francis Joseph of still 
another chance of reigning, for it has reduced to his existence 
alone the duration of his succession. Just how the war which 
will follow Francis Joseph's death will occur, it is impossible to 
foresee, for the very reason that it is inevitable, and any and 
every circumstance may light the spark. But that it will break 
out is certain, for Eoumania, encouraged by Eussia, will wish to 
seize Transylvania from Hungary, which Hungary in turn never 
will give up. It will break out, because the Slav countries, aJso 
encouraged by Kussia, will refuse both, to live under the shadow 
of the Hungarians and under the shadow of the Germans. It 
will break out because neither Eussia nor France, nor the other 
Powers, will ever peaceably suffer Germany to be augmented by 
the six millions of Germans in Austria. It will break out because 
Bosnia and Herzegovina will find themselves coveted by Monte- 
negro, Bulgaria, Servia and Slav Croatia. It will break out be- 
cause Italy will dream of extending its territory from Trieste to 
Cattaro and of recovering its Adriatic coasts, of which it pos- 
sesses to-day the immortal and ever-glorious queen, Venice. 

It will break out, and if arbitration were not a mad chimera, 
it would be indeed a ease in which to apply it, this death of Fran- 
cis Joseph; since no one would venture to have recourse previously 
to the solution of the assembling of a vast European congress. 

As for Germany, the task incumbent upon her during the 
coming eentuiy is to transform its union into a real unity, and 
to complete itself imperially by the incorporation of those six 
millions of Austrian Germans who will make her the most for- 
midable nation in Europe. If to her material power be added 
her ingrained national obstinacy, the facility with which she 
changes her skies and acclimates herself in new air, her slow but 
sure and hard-working temper, and her ambition to keep what 
she has won, it will be understood that she is destined in the twen- 
tieth century to constitute the most absolute force in Conti- 
nental Europe. This immense material force was prepared by 
Prince Bismarck, the giant of diplomacy to whom she owes all 
that she is to-day. But, to be just, we should admit that his 
disappearance was a tangible benefit for Germany, for it restored 
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to that nation the moral strength and the natural uprightness 
which distinguished it before him. Prince Bismarck, to whom 
the German nation owes everlasting admiration and gratitude, 
did not sufficiently, during the thirty years in which he fashioned 
in his own way the spirit of all Germans, Prussians or no, hesitate 
as to the means, in attaining his ends. The truth he scorned, and 
when he pretended to tell the truth it was because he counted 
on the incredulity of the world, which thus protected him against 
the consequences of a calculated and deceptive frankness. But so 
vast was his influence on the nation that, beholding him, as it did, 
BO cleverly capable of mixing up truth and falsehood, it lost some- 
thing of that intellectual probity known as "heaviness of wit;" 
and Bismarck disappeared just at the right moment for his bane- 
ful influence to suffer a check. 

William II. has not continued the arrogant and underhanded 
policy of the Chancellor. He has not given his nation the ex- 
ample of a duplicity raised to the dignity of a principle. He is a 
man of violent impulses, of lofty temper, superior to all ordinary 
concessions, although, to be sure, maintaining always one foot 
well planted on the earth, a man whose forehead is lighted by 
ardent convictions and who loses himself in images. He, too, 
teaches the nation of which he is the head the disdain of others; 
but his teaching is more elevated, of a finer quality, more worthy 
of the destiny toward which he thinks to lead it. Thus far, it 
should be said, William II. has been content with little. He has, 
nevertheless, effaced the acute antipathy so bitterly felt here and 
there toward the German nation. To-day, Germany is respected. 
It weighs a good deal in the human scales. No one would ven- 
ture to insult it, but it inspires no immediate apprehension. No 
one looks to see it appearing at a moment's notice on the battle- 
field where are to be determined for all time the destinies of 
Europe. William II. has by himself tempered the anger of Ger- 
many's enemies, and moderated their impatience. But he feels 
well enough that, were he to disappear to-day, he would not have 
justified the imperious action which upset the omnipotent Chan- 
cellor. He feels that he would leave behind him merely the mem- 
ory of an impetuous personality, always seeking to keep himself 
well in view before the footlights, and dreading most of all even 
the passing eclipse of his name. During the coming century the 
young sovereign's role will become quite different and more 
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marked. And in the more or less general conflict of which I 
catch glimpses, his part will not be one of the least preponderant. 

Young, too, is the sovereign whom an inexcusable, pitiless and 
objectless crime has just elevated to tlie throne of Italy. He, too, 
in the military drama of the twentieth century, will be called upon 
to play the brilliant role that devolves upon those who, seated 
upon a throne, are solicited by the growing ambition of their 
nations. 

And, finally, in the midst of this explosion which is to resound 
throughout the opening years of the century, what will be the 
role of France ? Will she confine her activity to the task of seek- 
ing to cure the internal ills which menace and devour her; or will 
she, too, in the vast melee of covetous ambitions, seek to recover 
her lost frontiers, or undertake to secure for herself, by compen- 
sations which it would be rash to define, fresh boundaries ? Un- 
doubtedly, a French diplomacy, far reaching in its views and 
quick to act, might even now prepare to cope with the problem of 
divisions of European soil during the next century. But you can- 
not expect this of a diplomacy which is constantly obliged to de^ 
fend itself, and whose activity is thereby constantly enfeebled. 
The utility for France of the alliance with Eussia is that it pro- 
tects her against self-distrust. It releases her from a solitude 
which, for an impulsive nation, constitutes a real danger. It 
allows her to discuss matters more calmly after they have been 
well matured, and after she has had the benefit of advice temper- 
ing her own impetuosity. But, quite apart from this advantage 
accruing from the alliance, she will certainly, I am sure, find 
therein a positive assistance against that social parasitism which 
she is aware is invading her, for the alliance will afford her the 
one indispensable auxiliary to all reforms, namely, time. 

For a long time I was resolutely opposed to the establish- 
ment in France of an income tax, but ever since I have been 
haunted by the necessity of dealing with this great national mal- 
ady of parasitism — of diking in these moving sands which are, 
little by little, obstructing the access to all the refuges of the na- 
tion — my opinion has changed. But my notion of the application 
of this tax is a peculiar one. I look upon it for France, and in- 
deed for any other country where the necessity may arise, as a 
means of palliating the evil upon which I have insisted. The 
tax, in my opinion, should fall as heavily as may be on the 
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national parasitism. But it should in no wise be employed to 
diminish in any way the present tax; for the law of labor is the 
supreme, the universal law, the real law of a democracy, the con- 
dition of salvation for the Eepublic. The free citizens of the 
United States, which is the highest exemplar of a republican state, 
are giving to all republics, present and to come, the example of a 
pervasive and unremitting activity, of common labor, in the spirit 
of a common obligation. For me, therefore, an income tax should 
exist in addition to the normal budget, and the enormous re- 
sources thus obtained should be put aside and utilized for 
premiums on emigration for any Frenchman wishing to settle in 
the colonies, and giving satisfactory guarantees of his capacity to 
make proper use of the money which will be advanced him. My 
object would thus be that national parasitism be obliged to bear 
its responsibility both at home and abroad ; for it is the grand law 
of universal labor which the next century, I hold, will render 
paramount. Science and discoveries have provided it with the 
most effective means of getting the most out of labor, and of ex- 
tirpating the universal parasitism which is the greatest plague 
and menace of the human race. Parasitism engenders the calcu- 
lated sterility of woman, which, in its turn, is the creator of 
parasitism; for it affords to the rare offspring that are bom the 
means of living without work, and thus it menaces the stability 
of institutions, peace between men and that dignity which is the 
greatest safeguard of human honor and independence. For hu- 
manity to progress in the coming century, and to continue its 
onward march toward the supreme ideal of creation, this parasit- 
ism, which is a challenge to human equity, must disappear; and 
the coming century, to which the nineteenth century has be- 
queathed the marvellous outfit of its inventions and devices, must 
be above all and everywhere the age of universal toil. This will 
prevent neither the striiggle among men, nor war, nor conquest, 
nor hatred ; but it will call a halt to the shames and stupidities of 
the present hour, and prevent here or elsewhere the gangrene from 
spreading in social organism, and the advance of universal exist- 
ence toward the eternal tomb. 

I lay down my pen here, for, after all, I must fix a limit to 
this essay. Yet scarcely have I given a glimpse of the problems 
to come which haunt every thinking brain whenever it lets its 
thoughts play freely in observation and reflection. I have the 
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pr^entiment, if not the absolute certainty, that the nineteenth 
century has been but the preface of the solutions which are to be 
the privilege of its successor. My conviction is that there is a 
force, whose real scope and power remains unsuspected by men, 
for it is as yet hardly wrested from the enigmatic obscurity in 
which it lurks. I refer to electricity. It is my conviction that 
the task of revealing the full meaning of this demiurgic force is 
to devolve upon the twentieth century, and that then, the question 
solved, the entire problem of existence on this globe will be seen 
to have been solved as well. The solution of all the problems 
which are tormenting the human mind is bound up in this one. 
This solution will suppress frontiers, change the aims of armies, 
subject the planetary spaces to the human will, modify altogether 
the faith of the race^ and give in general to the effoi^s of its intelli- 
gence a fresh direction and an object as yet undreamed of. 

It is the progress of the power of electricity which is destined 
to offer to the human race the penultimate word on the everlasting 
enigma which it has sought to solve, ever since the problem and 
mystery of human destinies have been its torment. 

H. G. DE Blowitz. 
Postscript: 

Some of my readers may have been asking themselves why 
in my appreciations as to the future of certain states I have 
passed over in silence the fate of Eussia. This is because the 
future of that state escapes every law of logic. That empire is 
the product of a single brain and a single will, and it remains 
to-day, as at its origin, subject to individual action, to a single 
predominant authority. Violence alone can alter this situation, 
and what will then ensue staggers thought. Besides this, only 
the will of the Czars, expressed in the most astonishing and un- 
expected way, can effect a change. In all likelihood, it is the 
latter hypothesis which will be realized. Eussia has had a Czar 
Creator; it has had a Czar Emancipator; it will have a Czar 
Liberator. But in determining the drift of its future, logic can 
play no role; it cannot pretend to prophesy. 



